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In the treatment of the conception of friendship at the 
hands of the Roman dramatists the comedies of Plautus 
provide the most examples (about 105), the comedies of 
Terence stand second (about 30), the mimes of Publilius 
make a close third (about 20), and the tragedies of 
Seneca together with the fragmentary remains of the 
other playwrights rank fourth and last (about 15).! 

The relation of friendship depicted in the drama is 
overwhelmingly masculine, since quite rare are refer- 
ences to feminine friendship. Friendship between the 
sexes, however, is occasionally professed, but is basically 
linked with love or lust from the masculine view and 
from the feminine view is fundamentally connected with 
conquest or cupidity. 

Though some of the remarks on friendship are of a 
miscellaneous character and resist close classification, 
there are several categories under which may be collected 


the observations of the dramatists on their conception of 
friendship. 

The art of acquiring friends is treated by Terence? in 
And. 62-68: 


SI. Sie vita erat: facile omnis perferre ac pati; 
Cum quibus erat quomque una is sese dedere, 
Eorum obsequi studiis, adversus nemini, 
Numquam praeponens se illis; ita facillume 
Sine invidia laudem invenias et amicos pares. 
SO. Sapienter vitam instituit; namque hoc tempore 
Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit. 
While Terence teaches that often from a bad beginning 
great friendship has been begotten,? yet Plautus preaches 
that one should not choose for a friend him who has 
viciously dissipated his estate.* On the other hand, once 
friendship is formed, one should come to a friend’s assist- 
ance, folowing the thought of Terence in Ad. 804: 


Communia esse amicorum inter se omnia. 


While the preservation of friendship from boyhood is 
traced by Terence® in Ad. 440: 


Homo amicuw’ nobis iam inde a puero 


and is praised by Plautus,® yet Plautus provides for the 


interruption and the renewal of friendship? in Amph. 
938-43 


Nam in hominum aetate multa eveniunt huiusmodi: 
Capiunt voluptates, capiunt rusum miserias; 

Trae interveniunt, redeunt rusum in gratiam. 
Verum irae si quae forte eveniunt huiusmodi 
Inter eos, rusum si reventum in gratiam est, 

Bis tanto amici sunt inter se quam prius. 


The test of who is « {riend and the proof of friendship 
occasion many observaiivns in several fields, of which 
only a few can be reproduced here. Of general applica- 


tion are the oft-cited lines of Ennius Jnc. Fab. (R. 1. 
82. 43. 388) : 


Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur 
and of Plautus Epid. 113: 
Is est amicus, qui in re dubia re iuvat, ubi rest opus 


and of Publilius 134 (ef. 56) : 


Cave amicum credas nisi si quem probaveris. 


The foundation of friendship is fidelity, as Plautus 
phrases it® in Trin. 1110-12: 
Hic meo ero amicus solus firmus restitit 
Neque demutavit animum de firma fide, 
Sed hic unus, ut ego suspicor, servat fidem. 
The second scene (39-222) of the first act of Plautus’ 
Trinummus also treats of the fidelity of friends (107-15, 
152-59, 166-84). Somewhat cynically the test of fortune 
is prepared by Publilius to reveal a real friend (41; ef. 
173): 
Amicum an nomen habeas aperit calamitas. 
And Plautus pictures prosperity as the keystone of 
friendship® in Stich. 520-22: 
Vt quoique homini res paratast, perinde amicis utitur: 
Si res firma, [item] firmi amici sunt; sin res laxe labat, 
Itidem amici conlabascunt: res amicos invenit. 
But in adverse fortune one sometimes finds one’s friends 
remaining faithful, as Plautus proclaims in Per. 655: 


Nam etsi res sunt fractae, amici sunt tamen. 


Oceasionally it is difficult to ascertain who are one’s 

friends, as Plautus puts it!® in Trin. 91-93: 

Sunt quos scio esse amicos, sunt quos suspicor, 

Sunt quorum ingenia atque animos nequeo noscere 

Ad amici partem an ad inimici perveniant. 
A passage from Plautus, too long to quote (Bac. 540-60), 
describes how a friend is finally found to be false. And 
Accius accepts Ulysses as an ancient example of a friend 
who was tried and found wanting (R. 1. 176. 4.182). A 
cynical note is again produced by Plautus!! in Pseud. 
390: 


Pauci ex multis sunt amici, homini certi qui sient. 


A quite common way to test a friend is to request from 
him a loan of money.!2 The perils of this proof are 
portrayed by Plautus in Trin. 1051-54: 

Si quoi mutuom quid dederis, fit pro proprio perditum: 

Quom repetas, inimicum amicum beneficio invenias tuo. 

Si mage exigere occupias, duarum rerum exoritur optio: 

Vel illud quod credideris perdas, vel illum amicum amiseris. 

A broader base for the proof of friendship is the wish 
or the ability to perform a service (generally unspecified ) 
for a friend, as is professed by Plautus! in FE pid. 425-26: 

Nihil homini amicost opportuno amicius: 

Sine tuo labore quod velis actumst tamen. 
The second scene (276-391) of the second act of Plautus’ 
Trinummus supplies a good illustration of doing a ser- 
vice for a friend (324-84). However, there are limits in 
friendship beyond which such service should not pass, 
as is told by Terence!* in And. 820-27: 
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CH. Sati’ iam sati’, Simo, spectata erga te amicitiast mea; 
Sati’ pericli incepi adire: orandi iam finem face. 
Dum studeo obsequi tibi, paene inlusi vitam filiae. 
SL. Immo enim nune quom maxume abs te postulo atque oro, 
Chreme, 
Vt beneficium verbis initum dudum nune re comprobes. 
CH. Vide quam iniquo’ sis prae studio: dum id efficias quod lubet, 
Neque modum benignitati’ neque quid me ores cogitas; 
Nam si cogites remittas iam me onerare iniuriis. 
But the virtue of repaying a favor to a friend is praised 
by Plautus.1® 
The appearance of a friend in a court of law is taken 
by Terence as a mark of friendship!® in Phor, 322-24: 
PH. Quid vis nisi uti maneat Phanium atque ex crimine hoe 
Antiphonem eripiam atque in me omnem iram derivem senis? 
GE. O vir forti’s atque amicus. 
The consultation of friends about one’s plans is placed 
by Plautus!? in Men. 700: 


Ibo et consulam hane rem amicos quid faciendum censeant. 


Connected with the consultation of friends is the advice 
given by friends when asked or of their own accord, as 
preserved by Plautus!® in Stich. 128: 

Mi auctores ita sunt amici, ut vos hine abducam domum. 


Perhaps the best-known sustained illustration of this is 
the opening scene of Terence’s Heauton Timorumenos 
(53-174), where Chremes offers advice to Menedemus, 
impelled by the latter’s virtus or by their vicinitas, which 
he reckons in propinqua parte amicitiae (57). From 
advice given to rebuke administered is only a short step 
in friendship, as is plain from Plautus!® in Trin. 94-96: 

Sed tu ex amicis certis mihi es certissimus. 

Si quid seis me fecisse inscite aut inprobe, 

Si id non me accusas, tute ipse obiurgandus es. 
The second scene (39-222) of the first act of Plautus’ 
Trinummus contains several passages exemplifying this 
duty (23-27, 66-76, 94-98, 116-39, 216). 

Another mark of friendship, the ability to sympathize 

with or to suffer for a friend, is praised by Plautus?° 
in Cap. 151: 


Laudo, malum quom amici tuom ducis malum. 


Conversely, the wish to rejoice at a friend’s good fortune 
is proclaimed by Pomponius*! in Praef. Mor. (R. 2. 298. 
1. 145-46) : 
Vt si quis est 
Amici amicus, gaudet si cui quid boni 
Evenit, cuii amicus est germanitus. 

Though extravagant praise of friendship is pronounced 
by Plautus in Bac. 385-87 (ef. Trin. 1125-29) : 
Multimodis meditatus egomet mecum sum, et ita esse arbitror: 
Homini amico, qui est amicus ita uti nomen possidet, 

Nisi deos ei nil praestare, 
warnings lest friendship turn to enmity proceed?? from 
Publilius 284: 


Ita amicum habeas, posse ut facile fieri hune inimicum putes. 


The juxtaposition of friends and of enemies is also illus- 
trated by a line from an unknown tragic poet (R. 1. 299. 
88. 159) censured by Cicero in his oration Pro Rege 
Deiotaro 25 as a versus immanis: 

Pereant amici, dum inimici una intercidant. 

Among the pairs of young friends in the drama are to 
be noticed Mnesilochus and Pistoclerus in the Bacchides, 
Philoecrates and Tyndarus in the Captivi,?* Chaeribulus 
and Stratippocles in the Epidicus, Charinus and Euty- 
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chus in the Mercator, Callidamates and Philolaches in the 
Mostellaria, Calidorus and Charinus in the Pseudolus, 
Lesbonieus and Lysiteles in the Trinwmmus; Orestes and 
Pylades in an unidentified play of Pacuvius; Charinus 
and Pamphilus in the Andria, Antipho and Chaerea in 
the Kunuchus, Clinia and Clitipho in the Heauton Timo- 
rumenos, Antipho and Phaedria in the Phormio. Older 
men, too, have their friendships, such as Aleesimus and 
Lysidamus in the Casina, Apoecides and Periphanes in 
the Epidicus, Demipho and Lysimachus in the Mercator, 
Callipho and Simo in the Pseudolus, Callicles and Char- 
mides and Charmides and Megaronides in the Trinum- 
mus; Chremes and Simo in the Andria, Chremes and 
Menedemus in the Heauton Timorwmenos, Laches and 
Phidippus in the Hecyra. The friendship between Peri- 
plectomenus and Pleusicles in the Miles Gloriosus is be- 
tween an old and a young man. Between women friend- 
ship is also found, as Cleustrata and Myrrhina in the 
Casina, Gymnasium and Selenium in the Cistellaria, 
Ampelisea and Palaestra in the Rudens. 


Considering the subject-matter, it is not surprising to 
find that the Seneean tragedies furnish scant evidence of 
friendship among the characters and no opinions at all 
on friendship. It is true that Orestes and Pylades appear 
in the Agamemno, but they are personae mutae ; however, 
their famous friendship is foreshadowed (932-41) by 
Pylades’ father, Strophius, who announces (919-21) that 
he has come to congratulate his friend Agamemnon, the 
father of Orestes, on the fall of Troy. The friendship 
between Agamemnon and Strophius seems to be the only 
one explicitly named by Seneca. In the Hercules Furens 
Hercules and Theseus participate; but, aside from the 
faet that Amphitryon hails Theseus as comes magna- 
nimus of Hereules (646-47), with whom he descended 
into the underworld to capture Cerberus, not until the 
end of the play is it made clear that these heroes might 
be friends, when Hereules begs Theseus to give him 
sanctuary and begins his appeal in the words O fidum 
caput (1334). Hercules reappears in the Hercules Oc- 
taeus, in which five-sixths of the story is unfolded before 
we learn that Philoctetes (whom most editors mark 
persona muta) could be considered his friend from the 
fact that the former gives the latter his bow and arrows 
as a parting gift (1648-49) and begs him to apply the 
torch to the funeral-pyre (1659-60), calling him his 
comes non segnis (1717-18). 


In conclusion, we see that in Roman drama friendship 
is portrayed in various aspects ranging from the ideal to 
the cynical, though the practical is most prominent. Some 
attention is directed to the origin and the growth of 
friendship, to the choice and the value of friends, to the 
duties and the limits as well as to the difficulties and 
the inequalities of friendship. While Cicero, the only 
Roman whose writing on friendship remains in exrtenso, 
devoted the greater part of his discussion in his Laelius 
sive De Amicitia to friendship among the wise (sapien- 
tium familiaritates), the Roman dramatists, who wrote 
for a different audience, restricted their remarks, on the 
whole, to friendship among the average (vulgares amici- 
tive). The difference lay in the general aim proposed: 
in the case of Cicero, to instruct; in the desire of the 
dramatists, to amuse. 
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1 Plautus and Terence are quoted from the editions respectively 
of Lindsay (Oxford, 1903) and of Kauer and Lindsay (Oxford, 
1926), Publilius from the edition of Minor Latin Poets by Duff 
and Duff (Cambridge, 1934), Seneca from the second edition of 
Peiper and Richter (Leipzig, 1921), while the other dramatists 
are cited from the third edition of Scuenicae Romanorum Poesis 
Fragmenta by Ribbeck (Leipzig, 1897-98), to which reference is 
given in parenthesis: (R. 2. 36. 1. 1-5) meaning (Ribbeck, vol. 
II, p. 36, no. 1, vv. 1-5). 

2 Also in Eun. 149, Hec. 532-33, Phor. 496; Plautus Aul, 245-49, 
Trin. 54, 382-84; Publilius 142, 549. 

3 Eun, 873-75. 

4Trin. 335-37; ef. Bac. 375-81, 497-98, Pseud. 196-97. 

5 Also in And. 538-39, alt. exit. sup. 8-9, Heaut, 183-84. 

6 Cap. 645, Pseud. 233, Truc. 173. 

7 Also in Mer. 625 (cf. 475 and 887), Stich. 402-14; Turpilius 
Demet. (R. 2. 101. 4. 19-20). 

8 Also in Amph. 573, Bac. 542, Cap. 439-45, Poen. 1089-90, 
Pseud. 127-28, Trin. 620-21, 1125-29; Naevius Tar. (R. 2. 25. 11. 
90-91); Accius Melan. (R. 1. 222. 8. 433); Publilius 53; Seneca 
Ag. 916-17. 

9 Also in Stich. 402-14, Truc. 572-73, 885; Terence Pun, 237-38. 

10 Also in Mer. 839 (cf. Cas. 22-28, 515-16), Trin. 620-21. 

11 Also in Amph. 1040 (ef. Asin. 741-43), Frag. 86. 

12 Plautus Asin, 243-47, 445, Cur. 329-34, Epid. 114-19 (cf. 329- 
36), Per. 35-38, Pseud. 225-29, Trin. 757-61; Terence Phor. 513, 
703. 

18 Also in Cap. 773, Cas. 615, Cis. 92-93, 104-07, Mer. 287-88, 
385, 466-67, 499 (cf. 951), Miles 724 (cf. 633-36, 673-74), Mos. 
1153-61, Per. 19, 251-57, 263 (cf. 265), 614, Poen. 504, 852, Pseud. 
694-713, 878-79, Rud. 89-93, Stich. 679-82, Trin. 152-55, 179-80, 
326-38, 347-48, 712-16, 736-37, 898-99 (cf. 894-95), 954-56, True. 
880; Terence Ad. 532, And. 326, 372-73, 538, Heaut. 193-96, 417-18, 
Phor, 561-62; Turpilius Demiur, (R. 2. 104. 1. 37-39). 

14 Also in Accius Inc. Fab. (R. 1. 256. 9. 661-62) ; Publilius 54. 

15 Bac, 394-402 and Per. 753-62. 

16 And in Phor. 125-34. Similar situations occur in an unidenti- 
fied comedy by an unknown dramatist (R. 2. 142. 39-41. 56-58) 
and in Plautus Hpid, 422-23, Poen. 504-14, Trin. 651. 

17 Also in Aul. 475, Poen. 794-95, 1338-39, Stich. 143, 503-04 
(cf. Amph. 1040, Bac. 1156, Stich. 508-09); Caecilius Inc. Fab. 
(R. 2. 86. 5. 247); Terence Phor. 312-13 (cf. Heaut. 574-76). 

18 Also in Cur. 682-85, Miles 1118-19, Stich. 580-81, Truc. 216; 
Terence Phor. 624-25. 

19 Also in Bac. 492-98, Cas. 515-19, Mer. 316-22, Per. 591-95, 
Trin, 23-27, 66-76, 454-56, 1094-95; Publilius 10, 522, 625, 634. 

20 Also in Cas, 172-81; Pacuvius Inc. Fab. (R. 1. 143. 13 Db. 
= ef. Accius Epin. (R. 1. 205. 7. 316); Terence And. 110-11, 
36. 

21 Also in Publilius 72; Seneca Ag. 920. 

22 Also in Publilius 105, 300, 576, 592 (cf. 621); Ennius Ine. 
Fab, (R. 1, 71. 3. 326-27); Plautus Miles 741-44, Poen. 573, Trin. 
91-93, 630, 908-09, 924, 926; Terence Heaut. 566-67, Hec, 211. 

23 Though their relation began as master and slave, common 
captivity suspended this status and fostered their friendship. 


Classica Sonant! 

1 Sere by Professor Warren E. Blake, of the University 
of Michigan] 

Paucis ante annis fautores ‘utilitatis,’ quae dicitur, 
vociferantes, ‘‘ Agitedum,’’ inquiebant, ‘‘si re vera digna 
est vestra disciplina, in qua adulescentes nostri acriter 
versentur, dicite nobis plane, quid boni illine sibi 
auferre possint ad vitam cotidianam. Mittite istane 
cramben repetitam de seriptorum antiquorum libris 
aureis—tales enim ct plures et meliores apud hodiernos 
habemus; sive de magnis Graecorum Romanorumque 
rebus gestis—talia enim Anglice reddita usquequaque 
praesto sunt; sive de ista quasi sanctitate linguarum 
antiquarum, quarum mysteria nisi initiatis aperta non 
sint—talia enim neque eredimus neque curamus. Immo 
vero enumerate nobis diserte atque enucleate, quae sint 
illa pracelara beneficia, quae e studiis classicis sibi parere 
possint duobus aut quattuor annis discipuli adules- 
centes atque eruditionis cexpertes.”’ 

Quibus auditis, nos laqueis interrogationum eiusmodi 
lepide inretiti, operi huic insueto manum imposuimus. 
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Laboravimus. Desudavimus. Quid tandem evasit? Li- 
bellus, aureus sane partim, sed partim quoque plumbeus, 
cui scriptores, rationes eorum ipsorum, quibuseum con- 
tendebant, imitantes, nomen ‘‘Classicam Investigatio- 
nem’’ dederunt. Non est mei propositi, neque me decet, 
qui me inter fautores philologiae classicae esse glorier, 
opus detrectare, quod tot viri clarissimi tanta eum be- 
nevolentia ae studio erga res classicas ediderunt. Credo 
tamen—bona venia liceat mihi haee dicere—et in ipsa 
parte, in qua responsum est illis utilitatis fautoribus, 
nonnulla argumenta ita dilatata, ita ad intelleetum 
barbarorum externorum accommodata esse, ut non solum 
exteris tota facile debilia esse videantur, sed nostratibus 
quoque interdum inecertum fiat, quae graviora, quae 
leviora sint. Et timeo valde, ne ea praesertim, quae levis- 
sima sunt, cum nostro inecommodo detrimentoque pror- 
sus emineant. Num re vera ipsi credere possumus, nedum 
aliis persuadere, verum esse incitamentum ad studium 
linguae Latinae suscipiendum mythologiam Romanam, 
de qua nihil fere legunt discipuli nisi annotatiunculis 
vel libellis Anglice scriptum? Vel quis sine ulla fraude 
ae dolo affirmabit homunculos quattuordecim sedecimve 
annorum, qui adhue cum ipsis linguae elementis lue- 
tentur, ita argutias litterarum Latinarum degustare 
posse, ut vere et subtiliter cuiusvis nationis seripta bona 
ac mala possint discernere? Nimium ille quidem sibi 
postulat, qui litterarum iudicandarum facultatem in 
puerulis inesse putat: at certe parum probum se prae- 
stat, qui mythologiam tanto pretio eis venditat. 

Sed haee mitto. Multo maioris est momenti nos pris- 
tinam dignitatem ita exuisse, ut necesse videatur nobis 
specie ‘utilitatis,’ sive verae sive commenticiac, adver- 
sariis imponere conari. Haud inepte, ‘‘Qui se excusat,’’ 
inquiunt Franecogalli, ‘‘se accusat.’? Tum _ praeterea 
veriti, ne discipuli nostri difficultatibus linguae Latinae 
superati nos deserant, tot docendi artificia ad animos 
captandos adhibemus, ut paleam atque frumentum dis- 
cernere vix possint. Studia hilaritate provenire, ut ait 
Plinius, non equidem nego. Ea tamen hilaritas, quae 
maxima est, quae diutissime permanebit, non in ludis 
puerilibus neque in tabellis pingendis reperitur, sed 
potius in rebus difficilibus superandis atque in eo summo 
gaudio, quod sive in bello sive in palaestra sive in aula 
scholastica victoris proprium est. Hoe solo imbuti gaudio 
vim veram studiorum nostrorum percipient adulescentes 
nostri iam omni generi certaminum dediti. 

At ‘‘Quid utilitatis rogitant illi. Quibus 
‘*‘Nugas!’’ inquimus; ‘‘et desinite, quaesumus, de ista 
utilitate garrire. Permultum fortasse inest utilitatis, 
fortasse nihil. Non ecuramus. Disciplina nostra, iam per 
saecula probata, multifaria est. Alii alia ex illa lueran- 
tur, ut est uniuseuiusque vis animi. Sed quia multifaria, 
quia difficilis est, eam ipsam ob causam nusquam melius 
vires mentis exercere possunt adulescentes nostri quam 
in hoe gymnasio. Si quid valet intelleetus robur, si quid 
verus de rebus non venalibus fervor, si quid gaudium 
de rebus difficilibus superatis, manet disciplina nostra 
semperque permanebit.’’ 


Carent libri spiritu illo, propter quem maiora eadem 
illa eum aguntur quam cum Ieguntur videri solent.— 
Cicero Orator 130 
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“Pascha Nostrum Christus Est” 


Jam Pascha nostrum Christus est, 
Paschalis idem victima, 

Et pura puris mentibus 
Sinceritatis azyma. 

O vera caeli victima, 

Subjecta cui sunt tartara, 

Soluta mortis vineula, 

Recepta vitae praemia. 


Victor, subactis inferis, 
Trophaea Christus explicat; 
Caeloque aperto, subditum 
Regem tenebrarum trahit. 


Ut sis perenne mentibus 
Paschale, Jesu, gaudium, 
A morte dira criminum 
Vitae renatos libera. 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 


Editorial 


If we are giving an unusual amount of space, in the 
present issue, to a consideration of Science and Politics 
in the Ancient World, by Benjamin Farrington, it is be- 
cause the book itself is unusual. Its general theme is 
interesting, its style attractive, its chief contention arrest- 
ing. Its explosive character is well hit off by a private 
correspondent: ‘‘No idea has so shaken my classical 
larder of traditions and common interpretations as the 
one which Farrington presents. Now I realize, in some 
measure, what must have been the reaction of his 
contemporaries to the revolutionary concepts of Coper- 
nicus.”’ 


Of the various portions of this challenging work, the 
section dealing with Epicurus, Lueretius, and Epicu- 
reanism, will have the widest appeal. It is a mere 
surmise on our part if we think that the alleged attitude 
of the Roman authorities toward Lucretius started the 
author on his trail and made him believe that ‘science’ 
had fared no better at the hands of the Greeks in earlier 
centuries. If his view is correct, a startling fact stares 
us in the face: during seven or eight centuries the 
politically controlled state religions of Greece and Rome 
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had nothing else to do but pursue the single end of keep- 
ing the masses in the grip of superstition. It is a vast 
idea; but has it even the slightest a priori semblance of 
truth in its favor? Can any but the strongest proofs 
make it even faintly credible? 

Different reviewers of this work will go different ways 
in trying to arrive at an impartial estimate of its value. 
In the words of our correspondent, ‘‘We must all sit 
down and take accurate stock of the new book and our 
own conclusions from familiarity with classical docu- 
mentary sources.’’ The two reviews which we present, 
the one by a classical scholar, the other by a specialist in 
the history of philosophy, render a negative verdict.! 

One of the undoubted merits of this book is, it seems 
to us, that it forces us ‘to take accurate stock’ of our own 
cherished conclusions. In recent years we have been for- 
tunate in being presented with a fair number of publieca- 
tions calculated to rouse us from our mental sluggishness. 
Some of these ‘heaven-sent gadflies’ have come in the 
form of larger works addressed to the erudite, others in 
the more modest form of popular monographs. We trust 
our readers are among those who take notice of these 
‘disturbers of the peace’ and examine the new gospels. 
Without continual contact with the progress of classical 
scholarship we neither know what is going on in our 
chosen field nor are we able to inspire others with the 
faith that is in us. 

Many of our readers will no doubt resent Mr. Farring- 
ton’s attack on Christianity in the last paragraph of the 
last chapter: ‘‘It (Christianity) marched to battle (sc. 
with ‘secience’) under the inspiration of a new oracle, 
the Hebrew Scriptures, with no understanding of the 
element of human error and the element of human im- 
posture they contain.’’ Is this the authentic voice of 
‘seience’? We may doubt, also, whether Mr. Farrington’s 
reference (Introductory, pp. 13-18) to Haeckel’s case as 
‘a modern illustration’ of his thesis is very felicitous.” 


1 The reviewer in Classical Weekly (January 13, 1941; p. 123) 
finds more than one ‘fallacy’ in Science and Politics. 

2 See Haeckel’s Frauds and Forgeries, by J. Assmuth and Ernest 
R. Hull; The Examiner Press, Bombay, India. 


A Digest of Dynamite 


By Josery T. Crark, 8S. J. 
Woodstock College 


[A précis, not a review, of “Science and Politics in the Ancient 
World,” by Benjamin Farrington] 

That the senate and the sanctuary, as organized de- 
partments of an oligarchie state, may fraudulently con- 
spire to smother under coercive theological deceptions the 
universal spread of scientific truths, hostile to the ‘di- 
vinely established order of things,’ is illustrated in mod- 
ern times by the obscurantist opposition in politico- 
religious circles to Haeckel’s popularization of Darwinian 
anthropolgy. It seems, furthermore, as Plutarch sug- 
gests, that some such policy of reaction accounts, in 
general, for the disappearance in the ancient world of 
the scientific naturalism of Anaximander and Empedo- 
cles, and explains the subsequent emergence of the gross 
Biblical nonsense of Cosmas Indicopleustes and the 
seintillant — but pitiably wnscientific — rhapsodies of 
Prudentius. 
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Christianity, however, contrary to the erroneous opin- 
ion of Shelley and his eighteenth century predecessors, 
was not the cause but only a symptom of this deplorable 
recrudescence of superstition. An historical review of 
the conflict in the ancient world between democratic, 
scientific truth and oligarchie, religious fraud will reveal 
the latter as the most obstinate and unprincipled op- 
ponent of the Ionian Aufklarung. 

The main pre-Socratic achievements of this movement 
for human enlightenment—an atomic cosmogony based 
on wide observation, and the scientifie corpus of Hip- 
poeratic medicine—liberated its disciples among the peo- 
ple from the errors and terrors of the spurious mythology 
of iradition. When, furthermore, the characters and 
theme of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound are correctly 
correlated with the contemporary control of the Athenian 
state-religion by the aristocracy, with the smug tone of 
class-snobbery in Theognis’ oligarchie verse, with the 
divine origin of the ruling clique in the commissioned 
poetry of Pindar (who also regarded religion as the 
bodyguard of the political status quo), and most im- 
portantly with the crafty expulsion of Anaxagoras from 
Athens by an aristocratic exploitation of the duped 
popular assembly, it appears that the Prometheia of Aes- 
chylus dramatized significantly an expanding struggle 
between an entrenched, oppressive oligarchy and the 
liberating movement of Ionian science for the multitude. 

The vested nobility thereafter perceived more clearly 
not only the political function of a bogus religion, com- 
pounded of stultifying superstition and eschatological 
fears, but also the growing threat to this comfortable 
technique of government-through-cult by the popular ac- 
ceptance of the scientifie viewpoint. This conclusion is 
apparent in the smart cynicism of the oligarch Critias, 
as well as in the overidealized Plato, who not only justi- 
fies the revolting political expediency of the Royal Lie, 
and eoneocts a gigantic mythical hoax about the ‘divine’ 
origin of a politically convenient triple order in society, 
but also consciously creates out of the syllogistie pro- 
toplasm of ‘self-moving motion’ a pantheon of empty 
astral deities. 

It appears, furthermore, from the detailed educational 
program of the Laws that the traditional (but dis- 
eredited) polytheism was to be imposed by police power 
upon the victimized masses in the selfish interests of 
privilege, while the neo-astrology was to become the 
parlor piety of the governing élite. This interpretation 
is confirmed not only by a candid comment of the sim- 
ilarly minded Aristotle, but also by the appearance of 
the reactionary schools of Diogenes, Zeno, and Epicurus. 
For each of these new philosophers emphasized an ex- 
pansion of human thought beyond the narrow confines 
of the neat little, tight little city-state. As soon, however, 
as the Cynies and Stoies forsook a sober and solid scien- 
tifie outlook on knowledge and life for the impressive 
rigmarole of stupifying divination, they debased them- 
selves and betrayed the Ionian spirit. 

Epicurus, on the contrary, individual in genius, re- 
solved to resume and reorganize into a popular crusade 
the integral tradition of Ionian natural philosophy, both 
as pure science and as a universal solvent for the organ- 
ized superstition which had been incorporated into the 
basie structure of ancient society, politics, religion, and 
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language. The aristocratic reaction had crystallised 
principally in Plato’s Republic and Laws. It was this 
synthetic Ersatzkultur that Epicurus determined to re- 
fute and abolish, in order to restore the genuinely 
scientific spirit of authentic Greek genius. 

Maintaining therefore—on a logical and scientific 
basis — the freedom of the human will, and tolerating a 
sober sort of deistic piety without miracles, sanctions, or 
external ritual, Epicurus organized a proto-Society of 
Friends with a system of natural philosophy as its intel- 
lectual core. But his effort to abolish the police function 
of political religion provoked into violent reaction the 
very defense mechanism he had determined to destroy. 
As an aristocratic countermeasure, the civie cults were 
tricked out with more elaborate ritual splendor to numb 
and mesmerize the frightened masses. Most significantly, 
moreover, the Roman Senate hypocritically banished the 
followers of Epicurus ‘for introducing pleasures.’ For, 
the principal pleasure the Epicureans had attempted to 
implant at the base of republican Rome was the atararia 
of psychological relief, consequent upon the eradication 
from the common mind of a belief in the spurious eternal 
horrors of an organized theological hoax. Which is 
proof, indeed, that Polybius correctly rated as supreme 
the Roman genius for the government of the masses 
through fraudulent religion. 

Furthermore, after the establishment of the politically 
subservient Middle Stoa at Rome, the struggle between 
Ionian enlightenment and oligarchic society was no 
longer played on the tiny stage of the single Greek polis, 
but on the vast platform of Roman world dominion. 
For with the advance of the legions went not only roads, 
sanitation, and taxes, but also the successful and sys- 
tematized Roman technique for the perpetual enslave- 
ment of the human mind. 

It is at this point that history makes the personality 
and the purpose of the enigmatical Lucretius perspicu- 
ously clear. The passionate intensity of his style is not 
the wild vigor of a demented poet, but the sound en- 
thusiasm of a social redeemer of humanity, crushed 
under the dead weight of the state religio. For the 
official religio was in fact superstitio, foisted with de- 
liberate deception upon a victimized populace by a dis- 
honest government cabal in the interests of selfish 
privilege. 

The Invocation to Venus, which opens the De Rerum 
Natura, is an authentic prayer of deistie piety acceptable 
to the people and perfectly compatible with the scientific 
spirit. Lueretius’ barrage against religio is not, there- 
fore, a nihilist protest of absolute atheism, but a ration- 
alist critie’s refutation of organized superstitio. But 
was this millstone of superstition really and actually 
tied to the necks of his contemporaries? Cicero and 
Caesar may vouch for the esoteric sophistication of the 
nobility, but Lucretius was evangelizing principally the 
benighted plebs through the medium of the aristocratic 
Memmius. When one remembers that Varro, before the 
death of Lucretius, and Cicero afterwards exerted them- 
selves in an attempt to reinvigorate and consolidate the 
century-old Roman Stoic theory of the political funetion 
of religion, it appears that the object of Lucretius’ attack 
was not a figment of a diseased mind, but an actual, 
crushing reality of the times. The De Rerum Natura is, 
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therefore, the last great protest of Greek science, at once 
both rationalist and humane, against the dissemination 
of superstition by vested authority. 

Under the Prineipate, Livy, Virgil, and Manilius 
slavishly assisted in preserving and strengthening the 
political priesteraft of the state: a condition which 
Seneca bitterly criticized and Augustine analyzed 
sharply. Christianity, although at one with Epicurean- 
ism in attacking the state religio (in fact, superstitio), 
was completely innocent of all natural philosophy and 
blindly eredulous of the fallible Hebrew Scriptures. A 
bleak millennium was to drag its sluggish length along 
before the light of Ionia again illuminated the mind of 
man. 


Science and Politics in the Ancient World, by Benjamin 
Farrington. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1940. $2.50. 

I 


This is a challenging and indeed a provocative work, which, 
even if we cannot accept its conclusions, demands an honest recon- 
sideration of our views as to the relation of science, polities, and 
religion, in the ancient world. Briefly put its contention is that 
both in Greece and in Rome science was a popular movement 
making for freedom of the mind, which was repressed by an 
oligarchie ruling clique, who used political means to maintain and 
enforee an obscurantist and superstitious religion. The chief 
villains of the piece are Plato and, to a lesser degree, Aristotle in 
Greece, and in Rome Cicero; the champions of science and freedom 
are the Pre-Socraties and Epicurus, and in Rome Lucretius. 

It is clear that there are here two propositions to be proved. 
As regards the first, that the study of natural science was a 
popular movement, Professor Farrington’s argument is sketchy. 
He tells us (p. 34), speaking of the fifth century B.C., that ‘the 
evidence for a wide popular interest in the most advanced specula- 
tions of the day seems conclusive,’ but of what that evidence is we 
learn very little, except that the audience in the theatre heard 
choruses of Euripides—the advanced thinker—in which he ex- 
pounded the doctrines of Anaxagoras. For Rome still less evidence 
is produced, and nothing is said to shake the traditional convic- 
tion that Lucretius was ploughing a lonely furrow. Scientific 
investigation was in fact both in Greece and in Rome the province 
of a never popular intelligentsia. 

For the second proposition there is more to be said. Aristoph- 
anes, who in The Clouds attacks the physicists, is the same 
Aristophanes who attacked the demagogues, and there is little 
doubt that he regarded both science and demagoguy as part of one 
revolutionary movement. Plato, whose theory of the State is 
certainly aristocratic and oligarchic, enjoined in The Laws the 
observance of the traditional cults and shared the belief in the 
Delphic oracle which was a life-long motive of his master, Soc- 
rates; yet it was by the oligarchs that Socrates was put to death. 
In Rome there is a stronger case. We have, for instance, the 
famous saying of Seaevola that ‘it is expedient that States should 
be deceived in the matter of religion,’ and it was the senatorial 
party which fought against Clodius for the maintenance of the 
State system of omens and auguries; here evidence can be 
multiplied. 

But Professor Farrington does not in my judgment place his 
opponents fairly on the board. Granted that the conservative 
party—I think this is a fairer term than ‘the oligarechs’—both in 
Greece and Rome favoured the preservation of traditional religion, 
what was it that Epicurus and Lucretius were fighting against? 
It was two dogmas which in their view caused fear, the greatest 
disturbance of mental tranquillity, which is the essential condi- 
tion of mental happiness. One of these is the belief that the gods 
interfere in human life, the other, the belief in the punishment of 
the soul after death. Now it is true that the State religion must 
ultimately rest on the former belief, but neither in Greece nor in 
Rome did the State religion or its priests ever inculcate dogma; 
they merely prescribed the forms of worship. Nor in either place 
had the State religion a word to say about the after-life; that was 
the province of the mystery-cults. The belief in the gods was in 
fact the natural outcome of popular religious thought, developing 
through the ages and expressing itself in the State-cults, and not 
a dogma forced on the people from above. To support his theory 
Professor Farrington is not infrequently compelled to twist the 
meaning of his evidence; e. g., on p. 167 he mentions the decree 
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banishing the Epicureans from Rome in 173 B.C. for ‘introducing 
pleasures’ and argues that one of the pleasures was ‘freedom of 
mind.’ This is really a falsification; the action of the Senate was 
directed against the Epicurean doctrine of ‘pleasure’ as the end 
of life, interpreted, as it so often was at Rome, to mean 
‘voluptuousness,’ 

[ cannot help thinking that the writer is in part at least actu- 
ated by modern prejudice. It appears not to oceur to him that 
the religious attitude to life may be the true attitude, that Plato 
and Cicero supported religion because they genuinely believed that 
there was a superhuman power, belief in which provided the only 
real basis of morality, and that, as they realized that the masses 
were incapable of the philosophic thought which could apprehend 
the monotheism towards which they themselves were moving, they 
accepted for the people the polytheism which was their natural 
and traditional expression of the sense of the divine which lies 
behind earthly things. 

Professor Farrington’s is a stimulating book, which should be 
read carefully and with reflexion. There is much in the view 
which he puts forward, but it is to my mind a superficial view, 
to which there is a deeper and more satisfactory reply.1 


Balliol College, Oxford Cyrit BAILEY 


1 [In his letter to the Editor, Professor Bailey says: “There is 
a good deal more that might be said in detail, and the scholarship 
of the book is not immaculate, but I thought that you would 
prefer a general impression.” ] 


II 


Professor Farrington offers in this work a sweepirg reinterpre- 
tation of a large section of Greek and Roman thought. He 
divides the classical philosophers into two opposed groups: those 
who endeavored to retain and promulgate Greek religious and 
spiritual ideals for the political purposes of the oligarchic class, 
and those who struggled to free the common people from their 
imposed religious fears and superstitions by scientific enlighten- 
ment. Plato is the leader, and villain, of the first group. Epicurus 
and Lucretius are the heroes in the second group. 

The thesis is developed from the point of view of several 
prejudices: (1) the Christian revelation, and indeed all religious 
tradition, is known to be erroreous; (2) the knowledge attained 
by ‘science’ is known to be true; and (3) there was a unified 
theme to the development of Graeco-Roman thought from the 
fourth century B.C. to the second or third century A.D. If one 
could accept these prejudices, then one might agree with Farring- 
ton’s thesis. 

But, to discuss only number (3): is it not an unwarranted 
assumption that most of the thoughtful literature of seven or 
eight centuries in the classic period can be reduced to the conflict 
between those who advocated religion as the ‘opiate of the masses’ 
and those who promoted ‘science’ at the expense of contemporary 
religion? One can admit that Greek religion became a_ political 
instrument; it is plain that the cynical and somewhat discouraged 
Plato of the Laws regarded religion as a means for the procure- 
ment of political ends. But this is not the whole of Plato. For 
every man who has read the Laws there are dozens who have read 
and been influenced by the Republic, where the accepted religious 
poets are ridiculed and the apparently sincere religious convictions 
of a great mind are somewhat hesitatingly advanced. Not only, 
then, does Professor Farrington’s argument appear simplistic 
when one considers the complex motives of many generations of 
classic philosophical writing, but it neglects the many-sided 
development of the personal thought of Plato. 

The defense of Epicurus as a person, a writer, and a thinker, 
appears to me to be well worth reading. Much of the treatment 
of Lucretius is also provocative and probably well-founded. But it 
is hard to see in Epicurus and Lucretius only the good intentions, 
open-mindedness, and super-religiosity which are here attributed 
to them. Had the work been dove without the strong prejudices 
indicated above, I would call it an excellent study. With such 
emasculation, it would probably lose its provocative character, 
however. As it is, I think it misleading in the whole tendency of 
its theme. 


St. Louis University VERNON J. BouRKE 


The ancient authors are related to our day in many 
ways, and the skillful teacher should suggest this fact 
from time to time. It is his first business, however, to 
teach the elements of Greek and Latin. and the art of 
reading at sight Greek and Latin prose.—E. K. Rand. 
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The Teacher’s Knowledge and the Teacher’s 
Teaching (II)! 


By CHarLes KorFMACHER 
Saint Louis University 

Examples of the general principle might be multiplied 
and more elaborately varied. Intensive work in ancient 
Roman life, Roman religion, Roman art and archaeology, 
Roman epigraphy and palaeography, further readings in 
Latin authors (both those customarily met in the high- 
school classes and those not there appearing)—all these 
fields of application have within themselves some offer of 
aid, some helping hand, caleulated to make the teacher 
more assured in his own mind and afford him a readier 
facility in making his secondary classes interesting, in 
causing them to live and move and be alert. For while 
the newer objectives in the secondary Latin curriculum 
would, if adequately followed, simply swamp the barque 
of pedagogical resourcefulness and pupil capacity, still 
in many and many an instance a five-minute ‘aside’ or 
‘parenthesis’ by the teacher on some interesting phase of 
Roman life, some pertinent factor in Roman education, 
some striking feature of Roman social usage, some com- 
pelling incident from classical mythology, will spell the 
difference between a dull period and one that the pupil 
will remember and enjoy. 


Now, such delightful ‘incidental moments’ cannot al- 
ways be planned. They present themselves, with elfin 
irregularity, at the most unexpected moments. They 
may be conjured up, unwittingly, from the least promis- 
ing of materials—a mere etymology, perhaps, or a pro- 
verbial utterance, or some ‘exception’ in grammar. Their 
charm lies in their very spontaneity, their elusive unpre- 
dictableness. Only the teacher whose knowledge is wide 
and sure has the magic formula for grasping them, for 
making their presence known, for relieving the neces- 
sarily severe uniformity of the Latin hour with some 
golden narrative which is, after all, no mere bauble but 
a valuable treasure. 


In the light of these remarks it may possibly become 
clear that the traditional requirements for the Master’s 
degree with a major in Latin—so far as ‘traditional’ 
may be used in such a connection—are not without their 
utility even for secondary Latin instruction. There has 
been, as we all know, rather generous criticism of Ameri- 
ean graduate schools for their demands in the way of 
advaneed degrees and for the supposed yawning gulf 
between these demands and the practical needs of the 
classroom. ‘What good will it do me when I go to 
teach?’ has been the rebel ery of many an aspirant for 
the elusive A.M., as some inexorable, Charonlike adviser 
set down courses in apparently esoteric antiquities or art 
or in the more erudite phases of linguistics. Now it is 
true, of course, that we must learn to walk before we 
run, and that often enough a student is attempting to 
set up a structure of historical grammar on a very 
wavering and insecure foundation in simple syntax— 
that he would be better employed in straightening out 
the differences between absolute and appositional par- 
ticipial constructions than chasing after the vagaries of 
cédo and né and né in Plautine usage. But such a stu- 
dent comes to the graduate school unprepared. The fault 
is his. He must be ready to supply his deficiencies before 
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attempting the sterner stuff of which a graduate program 
is composed. 

‘Research,’ too, looms as a stumbling block to those 
who take the near rather than the far view of their work 
in the secondary school. <A patient cataloguing and 
painstaking differentiation of the uses of at in Lucretius 
seems hardly the soundest preparation for teaching 
Cicero in third-year high; and it is difficult to envision 
any very apt attention from young pupils if the teacher, 
having safely put away the A.M. degree where the dust 
is thickest, were to attempt to read choice extracts from 
such a thesis to a group of American boys and girls on a 
warm September afternoon. And yet I venture to insist 
that even an opus of that order would be quite legitimate 
for one who knew, with some unusual and Delphic 
prescience, that his destiny would be the high-school 
Latin classroom for the rest of his days. For research, 
of whatever order, is in itself an experience, a training, a 
being brought into contact with method and exactness, 
a sensing, sometimes, of the thrill of discovery, a feeling 
of a degree of mastery in some small phase of a great 
discipline. 

And I do most vigorously maintain that the habit of 
research should be continued, after graduate school days, 
by every Latin teacher without exception, no matter 
how elementary his own teaching may be. It need not 
be research in the strict sense, a probing into the com- 
pletely unknown, a thing of ponderous tomes and photo- 
stats of rare manuscripts and journeyings to distant 
libraries. It may be merely continued investigation along 
some simple and well-lighted path, some entertaining 
phase of literary inquiry, some grammatical oddity, some 
curious quirk in antiquarian lore. The great and incisive 
truth is that we need Latin teachers who are ‘classically 
alive,’ who are not content with the repeated round 
(interesting though it be) of their teaching curriculum 
but who vivify and lend lustre to their pedagogical duties 
by their own forays into larger and more elusive fields 
of inquiry. 

Let me assure you that I know the objections to such 
a course of action—heavy teaching loads, sundry admin- 
istrative duties, extracurricular activities, the demands 
of private or institutional life, and the great fact that 
our teaching lives, as classicists, are heavier ones than 
those of many of our colleagues. But the Mrs. Grundy 
attitude of ‘I feel it worse than you do’ will get us 
nowhere. Possunt quia posse videntur, says the proverb; 
and, ‘if we think we ean,’ why, then, quite surely, ‘we 
actually can.’ Our profession today is subject, to be 
sure, to the jibes of the humorist and the cartoonist, jibes 
often enough good-natured and kindly. We have pro- 
gressed far—thanks, in part, to the eminence of that 
outstanding Roman educator, Quintilian—from that an- 
cient contempt in which the classical peoples held the 
schoolmaster; Plutarch (Alcibiades 7) tells us that that 
archrogue of Athenian life, Alcibiades, beat a school- 
master on the charge that he did not own a copy of 
Homer, and one of the comic poets says of some one 
(Meineke, Com. Frag., 4.698) that ‘by this time he has 
either died or become a schoolmaster.” We want no such 
academic wraiths behind the teacher’s desk today, but 
instructors to whom their subject is a living, intensely 
interesting one, beckoning them ever to wider and wider 
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knowledge and to more and more inviting investigation. 
And so, with regard to intellectual and emotional at- 
titudes, I say that ‘the classical teacher’s knowledge’ 
should never become a fixed and static thing, because 
such a state is mental death. ‘The teacher’s teaching’ 
is conditioned not alone by the intellectual equipment 
which he brings with him upon first undertaking his 
duties but more especially by that increasing suppleness 
and facility of mind which come only from constant 
growth and developing interest. Happily, we are today 
questioning our procedures as secondary Latin teachers ; 
we are by no means sure that any of the present courses 
of Latin study represents the summum bonum of eur- 
ricular possibilities; we are re-examining our aims, our 
objectives, and our means of attaining them; we are 
evaluating our subject afresh in the light of present edu- 
cational theories and hypotheses. Such a state of Latin 
pedagogy demands that we be more than usually alert, 
that we be prepared to make alterations and concessions 
where these are reasonably needed, that we be more 
than ever ready to spring to the defense of our subject 
against its numerous and often clamorous assailants. 
And therefore I insist that the classical teacher must, 
far more than many of his colleagues, be professionally 
awake. Membership in professional associations, attend- 
ance when possible at professional conventions, contact 
with professional literature, individual improvement in 
the subject itself, the occasional submission of some 
scholarly or pedagogical article or note to a classical pub- 
lication, the constant awareness of the interests and 
activities of professional associates: these are among the 
duties allying themselves with ‘the classical teacher’s 
knowledge,’ and they will assuredly have their fruitful 
and beneficent effects in ‘the classical teacher’s teaching.’ 
These, then, are some of the thoughts that occur when 
one ponders upon the title of our afternoon’s discussion. 
Do I seem to ask too much, to make the ideals too com- 
pletely a thing of fleeting clouds and evanescent mists? 
After all, complacency is the deadly opiate that can 
enervate our classical discipline; if our own ranks are 
keenly alive and clear-minded, the classical cause is not 
lost. After all, too, there can hardly be a question of 
‘too much’ for us, who, as classical teachers, are already 
something of an ‘impossibility’ in a world too prone to 
demand the materialistic and the merely utilitarian. 


1The concluding part of a paper read July 26, 1940, as the 
fourth in a series of “Conferences on Teaching Latin” given for 
students and visitors in the Summer Session of Saint Louis 
University. 
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I appreciate the principles for which your Journal 
stands amid so much ‘gelatinous’ educational clap-trap. 
Man never changes. I think this is one of the great 
lessons of the study of the past. Human nature—pace 
argumentative vigour to the contrary—is a constant.— 
(Herbert R. Minn, Assistant in Classies, University of 
Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand) 


The convention in ancient historiography is to choose 
some date as a man’s acme or florwit, and then, if there 
is no conflicting evidence, to assume ‘that when he 
‘flourished’ he was forty years of age—G@ilbert Murray 
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Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. By Werner Jaeger. 
Translated by Gilbert Highet. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 19389. 420 pp. $3.75. 

This is as excellent a book as one would expect from 
the pen of its distinguished author. Professor Jaeger’s 
purpose is to trace the cultural history of Greece as 
distinct from the ‘history of events,’ to follow the 
development in Greece of what Plato calls ‘the capacity 
for feeling pleasure and pain at what one ought.’ In 
spite of the criticism of traditional historians one feels 
that such a work is a weleome addition to Greek studies 
and that the author has accomplished his task thoroughly 
and well. To review Professor Jaeger’s work satisfae- 
torily would require a long article. To criticise his 
scholarly conclusions wants a scholar competent in every 
period of Greek life and letters. 

With becoming deference, however, one may say that in the 
exposition of an enlightening study the author seems at times too 
eager to make his synthesis fit snugly. He seems somewhat too 
interested in the evolution of arete and paideia and a little too 
loath to recognize that even amid the heights of Greek literature 
there are peaks that rise sheer from the foothills and valleys that 
sink into abysses. Thus, one dislikes to see a writer of Professor 
Jaeger’s ability class as near sceptics those who rejoice in the 
fact that the higher Homeric critics ‘cannot now aim so high as 
they did in previous generations.’ Thus, too, ove feels that the 
writer’s exquisite essay on Sophocles still leaves that great 
tragedian ‘outside the main stream’ of his thesis. And one may 
doubt whether it is quite true to say that “in the history of the 
human mind, the sophists are a phenomenon quite as necessary as 
Socrates or Plato; in fact, without them, Socrates and Plato 
could never have existed.” Nor is oe fully convinced that ‘earlier 
generations’ were greatly in error when they “left history out of 
account and construed the ‘humanity,’ the ‘culture,’ or the ‘mind’ 
of Greece ... as the expression of an absolute and timeless ideal.” 

Perhaps such criticisms are not altogether fair. But 
it remains true that many of the finest passages in the 
book would be just as enjoyable and inspiring quite apart 
from the implications of the historical thesis. Besides, 
the work is admittedly provocative. In fact, its origi- 
nality is not the least of its charms. One may promise 
the reader a fresh and deep insight into the glory that 
was Greece. W. P.#H.,S. J. 


The real pessimist is the person who has lost interest. 
—William Lyon Phelps 


Aeneas Silvius’s Educational Program 


In connection with Brother Joel’s dissertation (Aeneae 
Silvii de Liberorum Educatione) it is instructive to see 
what the humanist-churchman of the Renaissance con- 
sidered to be a varied yet healthy program of liberal 
education. 


Both mind and body should be developed. Religious training is 
of prime importance. Good companions and honest servants 
should be provided; if possible, the boy should associate with 
companions who speak various languages so that he may acquire 
a ready knowledge of them. Some proficiency in public speaking 
should be acquired. In this, help will be given by grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectic, and philosophy. The foundation of all knowl- 
edge is grammar, understood in the wide sense as stated by 
Quintilian; hence, it includes the art of speaking correctly, read- 
ing in ancient authors, and the art of writing. History should 
be taught, and from it good example should be learned. At least 
a slight knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy 
should be acquired. Finally, philosophy must be studied that the 
boy may become a noble and virtuous ruler. — 


Villanova, Pa. Joun J. Gaviaan, O.8.A. 
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